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condemned men and address them in words which
were of my- own choice and which I had caused
to be translated into Arabic. The Khedive thus
found himself on the horns of a dilemma, for
refusal and assent to my proposal were probably
both highly distasteful to him. If he refused,
he laid himself open to grave suspicion of having
fomented a mutiny in his own army, as his
grandfather had done before him.1 If he con-
sented, it would at once become apparent to the
mutineers that they could expect no effective
help from him, and that his influence for evil in
the army would, to say the least, be greatly
impaired. As I had anticipated, he chose the
latter course.

I have now said enough to show that, looking
to the character and behaviour of Abbas II., it
was practically impossible that any really cordial
relations could exist between him and the repre-
sentative of the British Government in Egypt.
I would add that throughout all these difficulties
I never entertained the least personal animosity
against Abbas II. History has recorded the
deeds of many Eastern and perhaps of some
Western tulers who ivere quite as unfit and
indeed evfea more uafit to govern than the
ex-Khedive. But I felt very sfajongly that, if
he 'were allowed to pi3asue.^

1 See Modern Egypt, vol. L pp. 79-31,